THE  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY

Protestants, nevertheless his great qualities and achievements, when
ultimately weighed in the balance, are preponderant over his faults. Time,
which ripens men's judgments, has put its seal upon his reputation; and
despite everything which has been written against him, his name will
not be uttered without respect and without associating with it the idea
of a century eternally memorable/ And indeed if we take into account
the sum total of beauty added to France's heritage, the intellectual order
thanks to which were nurtured the very men who one day would trans-
form the country, and the prestige which the French nation enjoyed
throughout Europe, it is impossible to deny this age the tide of great.
Unfortunately greatness is not the same^as stability; the regime bore
within it the germs of the disease which would destroy it. By making
his nobility live at Versailles and reducing it to a menial condition, Louis
XIV ruined every element of local government in France. He reduced
the French aristocracy to impotence. This would not have been perilous
had he leaned upon the people for support, but the King wanted himself
to be the sole source of power. 'This was to make a revolution not only
desirable, but conceivable and possible. All our revolutions for the last
hundred years have had as their necessary and sufficient condition the
establishment of centralized power, thanks to which a minimum of
imagination and a minimum of strength and continuous effort yield at a
stroke a whole nation to him who will take the risk. From the day when
it became clear that the seizure of two or three buildings or a handful of
important persons was all you needed to gain mastery over the whole
country, there began the era of political changes through short and
sudden violence.'1
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